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CUCKOOS 


| IN THE SPARROW’S NEST 


Our War of Independence 


Since we wrote on the Popular Front 
last month the situation and the align- 
ment of forces on this matter have 
become clearer. It is now apparent 
that the great strength of Party mem- 
bership in the constituencies is against 
any compromise of the Labour Party’s 
independence, and it is amongst those 
Parties, which in the main are weak, 
and most need the faith, encourage- 
ment and comradeship of Socialism, 
that the gospel of defeat has made 
most headway. 

There is every sign, too, that the 
unmasking of Liberal Party tactics in 
this matter has rallied thousands to 
the defence of Labour’s traditional 
independence. The Liberal Party had 
hoped for a come-back on the shoulders 
of Labour, but the plot is too open, 
the snare is set in sight of the bird, 
and however earnestly Sir Stafford 
Cripps may plead, his advocacy is for 
a betrayal of all Labour’s sacrifice and 
building, all hope of Socialism, all 
working class independence, into the 
hands of Labour’s most treacherous 
enemy. 

Make no mistake about it: the 100- 
year record of the Liberal Party is one 
of sham and shame, of broken promises 
and betrayals, of deceit to the workers, 
and denial of their aspirations. The 
Liberal Party resented the up-rising of 
the Labour Party; by fair means and 
foul they opposed our candidates until 
they were themselves virtually wiped 
out as a Party; by threats and by 


sabotage the Liberal Party sought to 
destroy Labour when in office; and 
having encompassed its defeat they 
joined in the spoil; they became the 
accomplices, colleagues and collabora- 
tors of deserters and dictators; and 
now, when they think Labour has for- 
gotten, they make one with a man 
who but yesterday, was, in their 
mouths, the wildest and most danger- 
ous of us all. 

In the eyes of the Liberal Party there 
is but one God—and that God is oppor- 
tunism. In His worship that Party 
will swallow principle, crucify convic- 
tion and sell its own soul. The his- 
tory of the last ten years alone suffices 
that charge. And Cripps would con- 
sign us to their company, and pledge 
LLabour’s future to their honour! 

We ask our readers to observe the 
“News Chronicle” in this matter. Since 
when has this paper earned the trust 
of Labour folk? In the first instance 
it is a rival and competitor of Labour’s 
only daily, whose circulation it would 
steal. And would the Popular Fronters 
desire to exchange the “Herald” for 
the “Chronicle”? In every crucial 
moment the “News Chronicle” has 
ranged itself with our enemies — in 
1924, in 1929, in 1931, and in 1939. 

On occasions, to please itself, and 
to improve its own circulation, it has 
supported a Labour candidate. But 
where is the “Chronicle’s” political 
honesty that it can recommend a 
Socialist where no Liberal is in the 
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field, and decry all Socialist Policy and 
the whole Labour Party when _ both 
Liberal and Labour are in the field? 


Observe, too, the daily endeavours 
to split the ranks of Labour; the 
attacks on Labour leaders, and our 
policy; the “Chronicle’s” everlasting 
crusade of innuendo; the suppression 
of genuine Labour news such as the 
“Daily Herald” gives, and the 
vituperation of such men as Bartlett, 
who, owing his seat to Labour votes, 
has, since his election, distinguished 
himself by the advocacy of policies 
directly opposed to Labour’s. 


Calling for a mock Unity which in 
the nature of things could only mean 
disruption, the Popular Fronters would 
lead local Labour Parties to their un- 
doing. The sole end is resurrecting 
the lost cause of Liberalism and wreck- 
ing the Labour Party. No Labour 
man who knows the history of either 
Party will stand for this for one 
moment. And despite the Liberal 
Party’s pretensions to-day, the record 
of that Party proves that in office they 
would be no better than Chamberlain. 
Labour is not going to be the catspaw 
for this Box and Cox exchange. 


To those Labour men and women 
and those Parties who unthinkingly 
have fallen for the Liberal booby-trap, 
laid, unfortunately, by one who ought 


to have known better (but who never- 
theless is an innocent in politics), we 
say “think again.” The United Front, 
the Popular Front, the Peace Alliance, 
the Progressive Front or whatever pet 
name it is called by, is a Cowards’ 
Castle for Labour men, a delusion and 
a snare, and it spells defeat for all our 
aspirations. 

The better Unity is that of a strong 
Labour Party marching unflinchingly, 
come defeat or victory, to the con- 
version of the masses' to Socialism. 
What matter if we cannot win every- 
where if the Cause as a whole goes on? 
In this hour we need courage, we need 
loyalty, and it is time for Labour men 
and women to show their loyalty to 
the heritage the pioneers have handed 
down to them. This will be done by 
defeating the present manoeuvres and 
remaining true to Socialism and to our 
independence of capitalist or Com- 
munist parties. 

A final word. It is now apparent 
that just as Labour has in the past 
had to exercise vigilance to prevent 
the entry of Communists into the 
Party, it now has to beware of Liberals 
who are prepared to falsely swear a 
belief in Socialism and in the objects 
of our Party, in order to enter the fold 
and vote for its betrayal. Labour 
should know how to deal with these 
cuckoos in the sparrow’s nest. 


TRAINING CLASSES IN ALL DISTRICTS 


The Labour Party announces a 
country-wide scheme of practical 
instructional classes for key workers in 
an election, of which details are being 
sent to local Parties, or may be had 
on application to Mr. Harold Croft, 
Registrar of Study Courses. 

The scheme of study through the 
post for the training of agents, or for 
key workers who may qualify for a 
Diploma Certificate or a Proficiency 
Certificate, is already well known to 
our readers, and a list of awards was 
published in our January issue. There 
are at the moment some 200 students 
taking the diploma course, and 4o 
studying for the proficiency certificate. 

The new scheme for carrying the 
classes into the constituencies will be 
highly beneficial and yet one more ser- 
vice rendered by Headquarters for the 
development of the Party’s resources. 
It has been made possible by the fact 


that agents and qualified persons have 
been invited to act as tutors. 

Local Parties are urged to start a 
class, however small. The classes will 
be made as practicable as possible, and 
immediately on intimation that a class 
is ready, an outline of the lectures, with 
hints and samples of election material, 
will be supplied. Tutors, of course, 
will possess an “Outline for Tutors,” 
with suitable material and forms. 

Three dates, falling at convenient 
intervals, are required for the classes. 
The question of a fee from those 


enrolling is a matter for local arrange- 
ment. 


No Party taking up this Scheme 
can fail to benefit by it. Trained 
workers mean well-conducted elections; 
well-conducted elections mean moye 
votes; and more votes mean victory. 
On with the classes! 
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TWENTY-ONE YEARS AFTER 


By JACK CUTTER 


Vingt-et-un Ans Apres. 


If you look up the oldest minute 
book in the possession of your Party, 
it’s an odds-on chance that you will 
find it was either formed or reorganised 
in its present form in 1918 and is there- 
fore 21 years old this year. 


It is equally likely that the impor- 
tant event took place in April, for most 
of the old T. & L.C.’s held their annual 
meetings in that month. In any case 
1939 is a majority year for most 
D.L.P.’s, and it seems a good excuse 
to organise a really good celebration 
in each Division so affected. 


A well-arranged “Birthday Reunion” 
should go well. Or a Birthday Celebra- 
tion Dinner—or Supper. Perhaps it 
would be possible to invite as guests 
of honour all those who joined the 
Party in 1918 and have unbroken mem- 
bership ever since. You might like 
the idea of a special certificate—a kind 
of “Pioneers’ Roll of Honour”—to be 
presented at a special function to all 
those with 21 years’ membership. 


I suggested these things to a Labour 
Party recently and was promptly told 
by a young member who saw his first 
Party card last year, that it was all 
sentimental tosh and the Party should 
be looking forward instead of re-living 
the past. Summoning my famous 
stock of patience I reminded him that 
those 21 eventual years have meant a 
good deal to tens of thousands of us 
and have seen struggles and sacrifices 
of which he knew nothing. I recalled 
instances of working men raising 
second mortgages on the houses they 
lived in and giving up their savings 
bank books as security to raise the 
£150 deposits in constituencies then 
considered hopeless and now either 
won or about to be won. I instanced 
places in his own constituency where 
Labour speakers were manhandled and 
driven from their platforms, and cited 
the names of fellow-members who 
were. black-balled and victimised and 
whose families went hungry because 
their father “dared to be in the right 
with two or three”’—all during those 
21 years. 


_ If any Party can forget these things 
it has no soul and probably no future. 


And, “sentimental tosh” or no, 
gatherings which do honour to pioneers 
are always popular and good _box- 
office. They attract good crowds and 
they encourage good fellowship. In 
these days when the Capitalist Press is 
competing with alleged “progressive” 
middle class dilettanti in pooh-bah- 
ing the Labour Party, it would be a 
tonic to get together the working men 
and women who built the Movement 
out of nothing except their own steady 
and rock-like faith. In any election I 
would sooner have twenty of these 2 
my side than a hundred of your L.B.C. 
trained cold-storage experts. 


There is, of course, a practical angle 
to 21st Birthday Celebrations. We 
have all raked up much worse excuses 
for membership campaigns. 
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THIRD ARTICLE. 


YOUR PARTY | 


“<A mighty band, by sea and land, 
Resolved that mankind shall be free! ” 


J. Keir Hardie 


n this new series of articles we propose to tell the story of the Labour Party, 
is how tt ee and the jet played by all its cogs and units. This is 
something new. We shall see the heads at work and the wheels go round; and 
our readers will benefit from intimate peeps and a better understanding. Democ- 
racy may be on its trial: if so, its greatest bulwark should be better understood. 
Our articles will clear away some misunderstandings and some fantasies held by 
both friends and enemies. And this story, told simply and truly, should renew 
for those who read it their faith in the mighty machine welded by British workers 


to hasten the oncoming of Socialism. 


unvarnished tale. 


The Press and Publicity Department 
of any political party has a great part 
to play. This is especially so in a 
Party which sets out to challenge the 
existing order of society, to convert 
a majority of the electors to a new 
political creed, to capture the Mother 
of Parliaments and all local govern- 
ment power, to train its people to 
govern, and prime its leaders for the 
task of bringing about this change, 
and at the same time govern a world- 
wide Empire wisely and well. 


A Prologue to Publicity 

It is hard to say which Party 
department is the most important— 
Policy, which gives birth to Party; 
Secretarial, which gives it shape and 
form; Finance, which gives it life; 
Organisation, that gives it growth and 
power; International, its allies; Press 
and Publicity, its advertisement and its 
armour: of these, Press and Publicity 
is the sixth sense, a quality whose pro- 
clivities and purpose one cannot 
delimit or define. For the art of 
moulding the minds of millions to 
function in a democratic state is a 
modern one, and not static. The art of 
publicity has developed enormously in 
living memory and is advancing; the 
Press has not got it all to itself. Labour 
wakened up to the importance of this 
subject a few years ago. And’ there 
are no flies on lots of our publicity. 


Here we claim no epic, but a plain, 


The Party Press and Publicity 
Department does not announce itself by 
Neon signs outside and the blare of 
self-advertisement inside. Publicity is 
a planned affair. Here they scheme 
and manufacture; and you, dear 
comrade, are intended for the Pushful 
Salesman, advertising the Party’s wares 
into the corners and in the crannies of 
your constituency. Thus publicity. 

The Department looks after the 
Press (have you ever considered what 
a lot of press notice we do get—and 
why?) and such contact and exploita- 
tion takes some doing. 

Come, then, up the lift to the 
unassuming quarters of Mr. W. W. 
Henderson, chief of the department. 
Allow me—Miss Davie (an indispens- 
able and able colleague); Mr. W. 
Chamberlain, well known in _ the 
country to so many local Parties, and 
now Party Parliamentary Press Corre- 
spondent. One competent lady mem- 
ber of the staff; and that’s the 
department. 


“By their deeds id 


Well, “Press and Publicity” have put 
in a pretty hefty piece of work the 
last few years. Count up those leaflets 
on your file since last election, the 
stream of pamphlets, special pictorials, 
etc. etc—many of these were big 
business jobs. 

Meet Mr. Henderson, son of the 
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great man whose passing was a blow 
not alone to us, but to Europe and 
mankind. It was in the time of the 
first Labour Government that Willie 
Henderson, his brother, Arthur, and 
their father, all sat in the House of 
Commons. The younger, Arthur, is 
now a Front Bencher; W.W.H. devotes 
himself to the job he has made his 
own. 

With a touch of pride, we venture, 
Willie Henderson tells of his depart- 
ment’s doing. Ten, perhaps twelve, 
million leaflets sold since the last 
General Election; over 2,000,000 
pamphlets sold since’ the last Con- 
ference; sales last year up 50 per cent.; 
above all, good get-up, besides sound 
content. And Mr. Henderson has in 
pickle better things yet to help the 
propaganda in the country and to 
confound the enemy. 

One mustn’t forget the collaboration 
which makes Party publications pos- 
sible. The collection of facts and 
pepe points is a job for every- 

ody. And facts in Party pamphlets 
are facts. How easy it has often been 
to turn an enemy publication upside 
down on the platform so that the lies 
fall out. You have never seen that 
done with a Labour Party pamphlet. 
That fact alone is worth a guinea a 
box, comrades. 

Some of the routine jobs that are 
turned out should be mentioned—the 
weekly notes for speakers give us 
quick-firing ammunition; then there’s 
the Press Service, quoted quite exten- 
sively, and then—we had almost for- 
gotten—the posters: 60,000 to 70,000 
sold last year; “Your Britain,” which 
brought in a new technique of propa 
ganda and election literature. Space 
forbids more. And we defer our visit 
to the Despatch Department till next 
month. 


General Office—Private 

And now there is one place of 
brightness and of joy in Transport 
House, the whereabouts of which 
wild horses will not drag out of me. 
For why? It is a place of feminine 
grace fo poem intended) and of 
flowers. 

That, sir, is the “General Office,” the 
dumping-ground for departmental 
brainwaves that need elucidation and 
manipulation on paper; the reservoir 
whence departments draw their typists, 
and ladies return, not always pleased, 
of course, to tap out their hieroglyphics 
—the department which is to the other 


departments’ what the foundry and 
machine-room is to the newspaper. 
No office in Transport House is over 
blessed for elbow room, and there is 
a staff of twelve here. But, is there not 
a lot often told in flowers? J. F. 
Shillaker, head of this department, has 
a habit, which is, we think, unique. It 
it the flower habit; gorgeous beauty 
is always found on the typists’ desks, 
turning an hum-drum office into a 
thing of beauty and of joy. One 
wonders if everyone perceives that 
story told in flowers. Does it not tel) 
of a Socialist’s instinctive promptings 
—beauty in life and joy in work? 


Busy-ness no burden: a fine output 


The world is a long way from that, 
but we thought that in the General 
Office, Labour’s own ideas of service 
and employment held sway. Monotony 
is avoided, change-overs of work are 
arranged, each typist, too, carries 
through a job of work—“taking down,” 
cutting stencil, duplicating. That’s 
change, and in a typist’s life it means 
a lot. 

In an ante-room we find all the 
paraphernalia for turning out work— 
power duplicators, etc. And aren’t 
they used! In one week this depart- 
ment used 40,000 foolscap sheets and 
5,000 quarto sheets of duplicating 
paper. Think, to notify all and sundry 
of a new pamphlet, one must “run off” 
6,000 sheets and the same number of 
order forms. The Press Service alone 
requires nearly 2,000 five-sheet copies’ 
every week—and there are others. 

General Office deals with all circu- 
larisations of a general nature, folding 
and inserting same. Fancy readers, 
your General Election rush, and then 
getting one almost every week! And 
the election and other rushes flood in 
here too. 

There is one barometer of a busy 
business which every expert will judge 
things by. That’s the postage. Just 
fancy a postage of {50 a week. And 
if you think that is a lot, tell us, 
whether you shall be left out on the 
next circularisation. The vast rami- 
fications of our Party are amply 
testified by these figures. But how many» 
of us don’t know our Party? 

The neo-post is an indispensable 
equipment to “General Office,” saving 
time and securing accuracy. 

The enquiry office, at which, as every 
visitor knows, Party publications may 
be purchased, is conducted by the staff 
of the General Office. We shall hope 
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it will continue to be so if ever we get 
that nice reception room (with an 
attendant selling literature). For the 
language of flowers is the lore of the 
countryside; and we understand both, 


A Directory Directness 


While we are in the mind for office 
exploration, let us take a peep at the 
Directory Department. Your con- 
stituency number, please! Why, here 
you are, your very own card, sir! 


We should like you to imagine what 
that means. The number of secre- 
taries of local and divisional Laboui 
Parties, sections, and such like, runs 
well up in four figures. There are lots 
of other lists of names. Ingenious 
card cabinets contain all these names, 
indexed, lettered and tabulated on a 
system which admits immediate 
reference. Mystic letters, guide cards, 
tabs and a colour series, supply the 
keys which tell us of the personnel 
of the Party up and down the 
country. 


Mrs. Wilson, of this department, is 
away on sick leave; Miss Selly (despite 
the worries of a department where to 
“monkey with the jig-saw’ would be 
to present someone with the world’s 
prize puzzle) spares a cheerful few 
minutes to show us over. Here’s an 
addressograph, power worked; another, 
a hand addressograph; and here’s the 
machine which cuts the metal stencils. 


Give a thought to the astonishing 
number of changes of officers which 
takes place. That  stencil-making 
machine is hand-worked on occasions, 
following up the alterations. The latter 
don’t finish with the change of card 
in the cabinet. Many alterations have 
to be circulated to several quarters. 


So this department, too, is a busy 
one. Spare it a prayer when next you 
see your name upon an envelope from 
H.O. with the mystic letters thereafter. 
Those are not the trail of the serpent, 
but the trace of a remarkable system 
by which a great Party keeps its con- 
tact and its record of its people. 


Perhaps by now we have had our 
eyes opened to the fact that ease and 
leisure is less at home at Transport 
House than work and. the means of 
doing it. To our surprise, perhaps, we 
have discovered modernity and a good 
measure of. efficiency in every depart- 
ment . And our tour is not by way of 


finishing yet. For to-day let it suffice 
that we’ve left them all at work. 


The International Department 


So we will hum “The Internationale” 
and scoot up the lift to William 
Gillies—not that we think that’s the 
“Open Sesame”; but it’s as good as 
any other. 


A sign of the times is that for nearly 
a quarter of a century, Labour Party 
reports have given first place to inter- 
national affairs. And our “Inter- 
national Department” is of prime 
importance in the Foreign Office of a 
power-to-be. 


The name and person of William 
Gillies, the Secretary of this depart- 
ment, is perhaps better known to the 
leaders of Socialism abroad than to 
the rank and file at home. Yet it was 
as far back as January, 1915, that 
Gillies came from Glasgow to take 
charge of the newly-formed informa- 
tion bureau, which, by the turn of 
events, became deeply involved in 
“foreign” services to the Party. “W.G.” 
is therefore one of the oldest Party 
officers in point of service. When he 
speaks, which he doesn’t do readily to 
strangers, there is weight and a shrewd 
knowledge in what he says. “Uncle 
Arthur” found in Gillies a profound 
and timely adviser, and the latter’s 
judgment and counsel was constantly 
relied on before, during and after our 
greatest recent Foreign Minister was 
in office. 


The routine work of this department 
arises out of the international relations 
and activities of the Party S.C., the 
National Council of Labour, and the 
Labour and_ Socialist International. 
Study your Labour Party Report and 
note how strenuous has been this work 
over the years. The LSI. calls for 
three or four attendances during the 
year, mostly abroad. 


The International Department does 
the translation work for the Head 
Office and for the Party publications. 
Its staff are linguists; there is Miss 
Dhonau (ex-Acland Scholarship) and 
Miss Howie. the services of both of 
whom are highly prized. 


Spain and refugee work and rela- 
tions have taxed this department 
heavily for a long time. Spain, indeed. 
has loomed large for one or two vears. 
and each successive trouble on the 
Continent registers itself here. And. 
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not least. it is in the International 
Department that, as the iron heel 
advances in Europe, they record and 
feel the loss of this and that true com- 
rade and leader abroad who _ has 
sacrificed his all for Socialism. Let us 
go. 

Next month.—Under the Greenwood 
Tree; The Local Government Depart- 
ment; De Profundis—Where the 
Literature Comes From; etc., etc. 
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ADDITIONAL 
CANDIDATURES 


Bucks. : South. Dr. E. A. WHITFIELD, 
80, Carlton Hill, N.W.8. 

Derspys.: West. Mr. C. F. WHiTE, 
The Gorse, Brookhill Lane, Pinxton, 
Notts. 

Devon: Plymouth, Devonport. Mr. 
MicuarL M. Foot, 1, Norfolk 
Mansions, Prince of Wales’ Drive, 
S.W.11. 

Torquay. Mr. W. W. BLAYLOCK, 
Stanbury Hotel, St. Luke’s Road 
South, Torquay, Devon. 

Giam.: Swansea, East. Mr. D. L. 
Mort, “‘Raynor,”’ Bunkers Hill Lane, 
Bilston, Staffs. 

Herts.: Hemel Hempstead. Mr. A. 
W. Harper, 18, Burgess Avenue, 
Kingsbury, N.W.9. 

Lancs.: Bury. Mr. W. Harvey 
Moors, 5, Pennsylvania Park, Exeter. 
4, Paper Buildings, Temple, E.C.4. 

Mippx.: Enfield. Mr. E. A. DAVIEs, 
35, Ormonde Gate, Chelsea, S.W.3. 

Oxrorp Universiry: Mr. G. D. H. 
Coxe, University College, Oxford. 

Som. : Yeovil. Mr. M. MacPHErson, 
M.A., “Hilliers,’” Winkleigh, Devon. 

Surrey: Croydon, South. Dr. D. E. 
BarTON, 374, St. Helier Avenue, 
Morden, Surrey. 

Wimbledon: Mr. E. J. PLAIsTED, 
58, Gap Road, Wimbledon Park, 
S.W.19. 

Warwicks.: Birmingham, West. Dr. 
J. Warren MacAcpine, 10, Mount 
Carmel Chambers, Duke’s Lane, 


W.8. 

Yorks. : Sheffield, Ecclesall. Mr. K, 
G. Brooks, 2, Osborne Road, 
Doncaster, Yorks. 


SCOTLAND 


Lanarks.: Glasgow, Cathcart. Mr. 
NATHAN JACKSON, 35, Sinclair Drive, 
Glasgow. 


CANDIDATURES WITHDRAWN 


Cuss.: Stockport. Mr. H. INGLE. 

CorNWALL: Bodmin. Mr. R. H. 
BAKER. 

LONDON: Westminster Abbey. Mr. 
W. S. KENNEDY. 

Srares. : Bilston. Mr. D. L. Morr. 

Sussex: Chichester. Mr.  C. W 
HIGGINS. 

Wits. Salisbury. Mr. E. J. PLAIsTED: 

Mrip.Lotutan & Pessies: Leith. Mr. 
D. DrRYBURGH. 
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PHILOSOPHY —-t~ TACT. 


PRUDENCE ) -——VISION: 


B SURSESSERESBsARReeeseseees 
aA 


LOVE INTERFERES WITH 
YOUTH AT THE HELM 


“X” has a peculiar problem. Some 
months ago he fell out with a young 
lady who had been a prominent mem- 
ber of the L.O.Y. and to whom he 
appears to have paid some attentions. 
Since then “X” has become the Party 
secretary and he finds that on every 
possible occasion the said young lady 
makes things difficult for him. She 
invariably opposes him at Party meet- 
ings, makes innuendoes in her speeches, 
talks disparagingly of his Party work 
to members, and seems to do every- 
thing to thwart the Party’s progress. 
“X” asks if we would advise him to 
get out and leave the field to his former 
friend. 


There are no. tangled skeins in 
politics or policies so harrowing as 
those which young folk weave around 
themselves—and none so catastrophic 
in the minds of those in the meshes. 

The Consultant is no Solomon to 
adjudge on such matters. Fortunately 
we are not asked to find who first 
offended, or even who is now in the 
wrong. “X” assumes all that! But 
still, young folk, in love and out of 
love, being what they are, we assume 
there is a woman’s side to this issue, 
and that there is a case not stated. 
Has “X” ever heard the over-stated 
dictum that Hell hath no fury like 
a woman scorned? Anyway, love will 
make man or woman forget the 
interests of Party and of everything— 
except love. 


If “X” is right, the lady’s actions 
aren’t pretty. Whose actions always 
are? Let him who is faultless cast the 
first brick. 


Now, Mr. “X,” are you quite sure 
that lady isn’t taking an undue share 
of your mind? If so, you’re in love— 
and don’t know it. Can’t you make up 


‘DISCRETION —__t~™”_——__ WISDOM 
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this lovers’ quarrel, if not for your 
soul’s sake, for the sake of the decency 
of Party meetings? If it were us, we 
should catch the little vixen leaving the 
meeting, yes, and kiss her! If she 
yields, you'll have an ally instead of an 
enemy at next Executive; if she slaps 
your face, screams or makes a scene, 
you will know then what future misery 
you have escaped. Anyway, hang on 
to your job, do it well—and God 
defend the right! 


By the way, will she read this? 


WE ARE ASKED FOR A CURE 
FOR NERVOUSNESS 


“John” writes to say that he has this 
year been “pitch-forked” into the job 
of Chairman of the D.L.P. His main 
trouble is that beyond two or three 
sentences, he cannot “speak for toffee.” 
Yet his Party’s chairman is by tradi- 
tion a public man who is called on to 
speak at big public meetings and in 
all manner of places. “John” writes 
ably in the local Party’s paper, but 
he dreads the job of speaking. Have 
we any suggestions for fetching him 
“out of his pickle’? 

An inferiority complex is discern- 
able here. We could, of course, pre- 
scribe an N.C.L.C. course on Public 
Speaking, or books on the same sub- 
ject, all of which will help, but “John” 
will never make a speaker until he gets 
rid of his present nervousness. 


Nervousness is curable, and the 
efforts to conquer it result in pains 
being taken so that often the subject 
develops into a good speaker. There 
are historic examples of this; besides 
which, the assertive individual, con- 
fident of his ego, often takes no pains 
at all, so that his ignorance, ill 
phrasing and slovenliness show up in 
every speech. 

It appears that “John” is a writer of 
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sorts. Here is a difficulty. Practised 
writers are often poor speakers, and 
this is because their rate of thought 
and rate of speech do not correspond. 
A speaker’s thoughts must come at the 
rate at which he speaks (a good reason, 
often, for cultivating deliberate 
utterance). MSS. writing, or even dic- 
tation, is generally slower than 
speech; hence the trained writer’s diffi- 
culty and hesitation on the platform: 
his cultivated phrases won’t come fast 
enough, while his little habits of 
re-phrasing and correction sound bad 
in public. 

“John” also asks whether he should 
first write out his speeches. We don’t 
advise this. Impromptu speech and 
written articles rarely correspond in 
style. A written speech often sounds 
laboured. and few men possess the 
faculty for overcoming this objection. 
If “John” has a long speech to make 
and fears he may peter out, then write 
and read the speech by all means, bur 
first try it in private by reading same 
aloud, on the keen look-out for stilted 
and pedantic phrases. 

A further hint. Familiarity with 
one’s subject and a mastery of facts 
is the greatest aid we know of to good 
and effective speech. The man who 
knows his subject speaks convincingly 
and naturally. Therefore, to help in 
training, “John” should (a) brush up 
his knowledge, and (b) avoid for a time 
unfamiliar subjects and express him- 
self frequently on those he knows most 
about. 


THE SLOUGH OF DESPOND 
AND A BURDEN THAT ISN’T 


“Gripps,” as a correspondent signs 
himself, is depressed. He is secretary 
for a DLP. in a mixed County 
Division, where a good measure of 
electoral success has attended past 
effort. Membership, however, is un- 
satisfactory—‘“we have had 1,200 mem- 
bers at 1s..a year; then it dropped to 
200 at 1d. per week, and sometimes 
rises to 800, but most of the time is 
round about 600.”« This, our corre- 
spondent agrees, is nothing to boast 
about, but “still we don’t seen able 
to improve, and now with some of our 
best men on the Council, we couldn’t 
do with too big a membership.” 

Did you ever hear the like? We 
build a fleet, there is an engagement, 
the fleet goes into action; prizes are 


won and prize crews put aboard; then 
the fleet returns to port. To refit and 
recruit? Not a bit of it! Recruits 
would mean more passengers to carry. 
More mouths to feed! And so the old 
fleet rusts! 

Implicit in “Gripps’” growl is the 
idea that. members are passengers to 
be “carried” by the Party—a mass of 
inertia to be collected from, tabled 
and tabulated, and told, but never to 
function—the “uncalled capital” of 
Party, which to call up would over. 
finance, or at any rate over-man! 


So long as local officers look upon 
membership in this way, so long will 
it fail to flourish. It is quite clear that 
in “Gripps’” Party there is a solid core 
of constant payers through the years 
(there nearly always is). Is there no 
function for these people? Have they 
all refused, one after the other, year 
after year, to do anything but pay, 
pay, pay? We don’t believe it. 


£250,000 


Was the magnificent sum raised 
during the past year by enter- 
prising secretaries who took 
advantage of our popular 


FUND RAISING 
SCHEMES 


® 
A Secretary writes : 


“We have made a profit of just 
under £89 5 0 in only four months 
working of one of your schemes.” 


Enterprising Secretaries ! 


Write for samples and_ prices 
of our popular Fund Raising 
Scheme to: 


Cambridge Press 
Whalley Road 
Clayton-le-Moors - Lancs. 


(Members T.A.) (45 hours) 
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What is often lacking is the request 
to members to do something, and the 
opportunity to do it. However small 
the service, in most cases it jnterests, 
cements contact, makes friends and 
brings out talent. We know one cise 
where a splendid worker was found 
merely through the collector asking a 
member during a chat to take over a 
small round for a sick collector. 


But it is a good plan to canvass 
all new members, and, periodically, all 
old members, with a view to getting 
workers. With workers, a Party grows; 
without, it dies. And membership will 
never grow unless as part of a 
virile Party, where members are not 
“carried”? but function. 


Better very often than membership 
campaigns are attempts to revitalise 
present membership; the same goal is 
reached with more lasting results. 


THAT FED-UP FEELING: WE 
PRESCRIBE A CURE 


“How can our Party do things,” 
asks “Jack,” “when they don’t all pull 
together? Some of them are Left and 
some are Right, and so we all get 
‘left’! Half want to mend the world 
one way and hang the N.E.C., the 
other half want something different, 
and put all the crimes at someone 
else’s door. They're a bunch of 
imbeciles. For myself, give me a policy 
and [ll stick to it. At present I’m fed 
LD on eTCaNELG., MCLG, KeLC: 

Steady, “Jack,” we know the feel- 
ing. Men are mostly fools, bar you 
and me. But how can you further the 
ideals you believe in, if you throw up 
association and friendship with the 
folk who are nearest to you in the 
matter? 

Hadn’t we better (for the sake of 
living comfortably in an uncomfortable 
world) try and disabuse our minds of 
the errors of others and smother our 
own superiority? The doctor doesn’t 
sniff at sores and ulcers or turn away 
from a blur of blood because it makes 
him sick. So come back to your 
vomit, old pal—can we cure your 
Party’s complaint? 

There’s an old remedy for rust 
which is use; and there’s a still older 
remedy for both ennui and naughtiness 
—tried so long ago as the exit froin 
Eden. It it WORK. 5: 

Is your Party working, “Jack”? If 
not—get going! 


It is surprising how a movement, 
erstwhile peevish and dispirited, 
responds to something to do. And it 
matters little what. 

Can you get attention to-day to 
some big May-Day event, some big 
summer outing or a gala day? Even 
concentration on next winter’s pre- 
liminaries for a bazaar will do. We 
won't mention election preparation, or 
a registration canvass. Make the work 
attractive for the present. Get minds 
interested, including your own. 

That’s our remedy for you and the 
Party Believe us, it has worked 
before. It will work wonders now. 


RIGHTLY DONE— 
EDMONTON ! 


A Party that has been through the 
fire and come through triumphantly 
is proud of its achievement. Edmonton 
Labour Party are proud of their past 
and of the way they have triumphed 
over supreme odds and _ difficulties. 
And they tell the story in a highly 
interesting booklet, entitled “Twenty- 
One Years’ Record: 1918-1939.” 

Incidentally, it occurs to us that 
this coming of age is common this year 
to dozens, if not two or three hundred, 
Divisional Labour Parties, and many 
more local Parties. Why not copy 
Edmonton’s example? You have a 
story to tell. 

However, not all Parties can claim 
triumph as yet. Edmonton can, 
Parliamentarily and locally. There is 
something to show, too (as usual), for 
Labour’s administration. The tale is 
told, and well told, in prose and 
picture. 

The authors are to be congratulated 
upon this production, and our old 
friend, the agent, Mr. W. T. Harris, 
should smile contentment. Edmonton’s 
record has a propaganda value in other 
places. You will be lucky to get a 
copy; if you do, please profit by, and 
spread, the news of how this Party, 
sticking to its guns, did so much for 
its people, and proved within the iimits 
of the law that Socialism paid the 
people, coin yesterday and to-day. 


HELD OVER 


We regret that pressure on our space compels 
us to hold over our review of I.L.P. Balance 
Sheets and our article on Election Preparation. 
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Clearing the Line 


One thing the Popular Frontists can 
claim to have succeeded in, to the great 
joy and delight, of course, of their 
Liberal and Communist allies, is to 
have hampered and side-tracked the 
national and local work of the Party 
for several weeks. The well-engineered 
and destructive work of these people, 
aided by capitalist allies in the daily 
press, had to be checked. ‘That the 
check has definitely been made is now 
clear and it has been due to the ontpur 
of facts from Head Office, plus the 
rock-bottom common-sense of the 
Movement. 


Two pamphlets on the controversy 
appear in our advertisement columuis. 
They might, but for this distraction, 
haye been sound propaganda matter 
advancing the Socialist cause. Never- 
theless, it is essential these two 
pamphlets should be read by all niem- 
bers and sold in large numbers to the 
public. The Party’s case was never 
better put, nor its transparent and 
inherent honesty of purpose made 
clearer. Parties would do quite well 
to buy large quantities for distribution 
as well as sale. 


But not all work has been diverted 
by these professing friends, and tneir 
allies, the enemy. Work has gone on, 
but few outside will ever know at v hat 
pressure. And to the aid of those 
areas, generally the weakest, where 
District Council elections fall this year, 
comes help of no mean order. cA 
better chance in life” is the essence of 
our Socialist creed, and it is the title 
of a strikingly attractive four-page 
illustrated leaflet, the like of which kas 
not before been seen in local elections. 
Parties who use these leaflets—and 
everyone having contests should—will 
find themselves able to arouse interest 
and to present Labour’s aims in 
graphic and arresting form. Candi- 
dates should welcome this issue. Tt 
will save a lot of speaking to empty 
halls and shouting at outdoor mcctings. 
It is meet that Labour’s advertising 
should be up-to-date, and the new 


AT WORK 


illustrated leaflet is advertisement, i.e., 
propaganda, par excellence. 


Another aid in the elections is a draft 
election address. Election addresses in 
District Council elections are often not 
thought worthy of much elaboration. 
But if elections are to be won it is bad 
policy to neglect Labour’s message, or 
to send such a meagre statement of it 
that nobody cares and nobody is 
interested. We know cost enters into 
the matter, but this is election year: 
the District Council elections are a 
form of try-out for the General 
Election, and what matters is that the 
electorate needs education—more than 
ever now that unprecedented misrepre- 
sentation has had full fling for so long. 
The illustrated leaflet plus the smart 
election address would show that 
Labour means business. Does it. in 
your area, comrade? 


The Labour Party diary for 1940 is 
surely the first to be announced, albeit 
the present announcement is to tell of 
detailed changes and of the K.C.’s 
decision to continue the publication 
following the striking success of the 
first issue which ran through two 
editions and is now completely sold 
out. You must order earlier this year, 
brother! And order enough to go 
round. Further, your co-operation is 
asked for. Have you any apt quota- 
tions for the diary, any suggestion of 
matter for inclusion, or any hints to 
give on improvement? If so, send 
them in; they will be welcome. 


No. 2 of the campaign leaflet is still 
going strong. Unemplovment yet 
remains our greatest social sore. And 
the graphic story on the leaflet brings 
it home. If yours is one of the lucky 
two-point-something unemployed areas, 
think of that 2 per cent. and educate 
also the remaining 97 per cent. odd. 
No. 3 leaflet is to deal with pensions-- 
another live issue, presented in equatly 
vivid form. And there are more to 
come. We have been privileged to see 
some of the excellent stuff in prepara- 
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tion for further issues in this scries. 
Take it from us, comrades, Labour 
lacks nothing to-day in its technique of 
presenting a case in this way. Gone 
are the old styles; we propagate the 
modern way, and with your help it will 
work wonders. Because of this, 
leaflets have taken new life in political 
warfare. Use them. 


Details of the arrangements for the 
League of Youth summer schools have 
now been published, and enquirers who 
have not received a copy may obtain 
same on application to Mr. John 
Huddleston, Youth Officer, the Labour 
Party. These summer schools are not 
mere holiday schools. Places are only 
accepted on the understanding that 
those attending wil be willing to give 
full support to the educational pro- 
gramme which will be a feature of each 
day’s activities, from 9.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
Encouragement should be given by 
adults to their young folk to pass a 
really beneficial holiday in congenial 
company at either of the schools— 
north, at the stately Newbattle Abbey, 
Dalkeith; south, at Hillside Guest 
House, Godalming, Surrey. For recrea- 
tion there is a choice in these two 
places of gardens, river, playing fields, 
boating, swimming, tennis, billiards 
rambling and excursions. Gee whizz! 


ERT i a I TS SS ROS SY RY 


(Concluded from page 56) 
is still time to get a move on before 
nomination day. 

I have mentioned the alphabetical 
Register more in sorrow than in anger 
in these columns before. This time I 
mention it more in anger than other- 
wise. It is amazing the number of 
Urban District Registers which are 
still compiled in this old-fashioned and 
ridiculous manner. The continuation 
of the practice is due to sheer laziness 
on the part of the responsible local 
officials. I am quite unable to under. 
stand why Tory agents stand for it, 
and I say quite plainly that the Tory 
agent who is content with an alpha- 
betical Register in an urban area 
doesn’t know his job. The time is 
ripe just now to secure a change of 
policy to street registration, and I hope 
every local Labour official with weight 
and influence in these matters will 
immediately begin to badger his 
registration department to bring them- 
selves up to date and remove a serious 
handicap to effective electioneering. 


BE PREPARED FOR THE 
COMING 


GENERAL 
ELECTION 


Write for samples and prices : 
ELECTION ENVELOPES 
(T.U.) 


DUPLICATING PAPER 
AND POSTCARDS (.v.) 


DUPLICATORS 
FLAT OR ROTARY 


STENCILS & SUPPLIES 


ADDRESSING OUTFIT 
25 /- complete 


FROM 


STROUD TRADING 


CO. LTD. (T.U.) 
14 Clerkenwell Green, E.C.1 


THE MONTHLY LEAFLET 
SCHEME 


Recent political events have held up 
consideration of this scheme in some 
areas. Don’t let your Party lose sight 
of this essential propaganda work, 
which continues right up to the General 
Election with a monthly leaflet at 
3/6 per 1,000. 

A lead has been given by Rhondda 
Borough Party with 22,000 per month, 
followed closely by Woolwich with 
20,000, and Brighton 16,000, Rossen- 
dale 12,000 and Yardley 10,000. Local 
Parties are led by East Barnet with 
7,000, Stapleford and Wellingborough 
with 5,000 per month. 

If your Division has 20,000 houses 
(which is an average number) a 
message could be. got to every elector 
once a month for £3 tos. ; 

An expenditure of about £25 on the 
leaflet scheme from now to the Election ~ 
which will not be delayed beyond the 
Autumn is much more valuable than 
£25 spent during the three-week 
General Election period. 

[From the Labour - Party Literature 

Secretaries’ Bulletin.] 
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Your Questions 
Answered Here 


Election Accounts : Chapter and 

Verse 

Question.—If you would let me have 
chapter and verse concerning the 
sending-in and ‘payment of election 
accounts, I would be glad. I know the 
law well enough, but can’t quote the 
section, sub-section, or whatever it is, 
dealing with this. If you would also 
tell me the section or sub-section deal- 
ing with written orders for election 
supplies, I would be further obliged. 

Answer—For Parliamentary Elec- 
tions, refer to Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices Prevention Act, 1883. Sec- 
tions 27 and 28 are the ones which 
deal with making contracts and pay: 
ment through the election agent. 
Section 29 deals with the time for 
sending in claims and making pay- 
ments. 

For Borough Council Elections, refer 
to the Municipal Elections (Corrupt 
and Illegal Practices) Act, 1884. An 
election agent is not provided for 
under this Act. but Section 21 deals 
with sending in claims and making 
payments for election expenses. 


Payment of Councillors’ Expenses 

Question.—In a recent issue of the 
Labour Organiser, under the heading 
of “The Payment of Councillors,” you 
state that only Mayors and Chairmen 
of Councils may be paid. 

As this may affect us in April next, 
would you please let me know under 
what authority this is done for chair- 
men? 

One other point, please. Out-of- 
pocket expenses for a councillor. Is 
loss of pay from work chargeable as 
out-of-pocket expenses? 

Answer—-We cannot trace the 
answer in the “L.O.” to which our 
friend refers. However, Section 3 of 
the Local Government Act, 1933, gives 
power to pay the chairman of the 
County Council, and Section 187 gives 
power to pay the Mayor of a Borough. 
There are no similar powers for the 
payment of chairmen of District 
Councils. 


Regarding out’of-pocket expenses 
of councillors attending meetings, 
these are only payable in respect 
of County Councils, and the matter is 
there optional. The Section of the 
Local Government Act, 1933, enabling 
expenses to be paid, is quoted below. 
The non-adoption of this Section by 
many County Councils and the fact 
that it does not extend to other local 
governing bodies, is a serious handicap 
to Labour, and a tribute to the un- 
scrupulous methods of the wealthy 
class, who desire “democracy” to be 
for them alone. Our correspondent 
will note that payment for lost time 
is not. recoverable, and that the 
expenses of members of public bodies 
for deputations, etc., may be legally 
paid. : 
294.—(t) Subject to the provisions of 
this section, a county council may 
defray any expenses necessarily 
incurred by members of the council, 
or of any committee thereof to which 
this section applies, in travelling to 
and from meetings of the council or 
committee, or in travelling by direc- 
tion of the council or committee for 
the purpose of carrying out any inspec- 
tion necessary for the discharge of the 
functions of the council or committee. 

(2) No expenses which a county 
council has, apart from this section, 
power to defray shall be defrayed 
under this section, and this section 
shall not affect any such power. 

(3) No expenditure by a county 
council shall be taken into account 
for the purpose of determining the 
amount of any sum payable to the 
council out of moneys provided by 
Parliament. 

(4) This section shall apply to any 
committee of a _ county council 
appointed for the discharge of func- 
tions throughout the whole area for 
which the county council are charged 
with those functions, and shall also 
apply to any sub-committee or joint 
committee so appointed as if it were a 
committee of the council. 

(s) In this section the expression 
“sub-committee” means a sub-com- 
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mittee of a committee of a county 
council, and the expression “joint 
committee” means a joint committee or 
joint board appointed by a county 
council jointly with the council or 
another county or of a borough or with 
a court of quarter sessions. 


Why Triennial Elections ? 

Question—Will you please tell me 
how it is that in certain districts all 
the councillors retire at the same time 
every three years, but in other districts 
the councillors retire, or some of them, 
every year? This, I notice, occurs with 
Urban and Rural District Councils. 
Are there any County Councils or 
Municipal Councils which do _ the 
same? 


Answer—The term of office of a 
councillor for all the bodies mentioned 
is three years, except, of course, where 
a casual vacancy has occurred, the new 
councillor retires on the date his pre- 
decessor was due to retire. 

In the case of all Borough Councils 
one-third of the councillors retire 
annually. County Council elections 
are triennial. Metropolitan Borough 
councillors all retire together, but this 
was not originally the case, and under 
the London Government Act, 1899, 
there is power to rescind the present 
arrangement. 

Urban and Rural District Councils 
have always had the choice of annual 
or triennial elections, hence the 
position which our correspondent 
asks us to explain. County Councils 
have power to vary the existing 
arrangements in accordance with the 
wish of any District Council expressed 
by a two-thirds majority of the mem- 
bers voting (Section 35, L.G. Act, 193). 


No Election Return in District 
Council Election 


Question.—The Clerk to the Urban 
District Council here, who was 
Returning Officer in a recent by- 
election, is insisting upon a return of 
election expenses being made. I know 
of no section of the Act where he can 
enforce this and I intend to challenge 
his ruling. I would like to know what 
you think about it. I agree the section 
of the Act dealing with the matter is 
drafted rather vaguely, but this cuts 
both ways. 


Answer.—Our friend may take it as 
quite definite that no return of elec- 
tion expenses ‘is necessary in District 
Council elections, although, as he 


hints, the matter is not easy to follow 
through a maze of legal references and 
poor draughtsmanship. 

The Municipal Elections (Corrupt 
and Illegal Practices) Act, 1884, laid 
down that expenses should be returned 
in the elections to which the Act 
applied, but in Section 37 certain 
classes of elections (mentioned in a 
schedule) were exempted from the pro- 
visions relating to the return of 
expenses. 

None of the bodies mentioned in the 
schedule now exist, but Section 37 is 
still alive, and so the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1933, in applying the pro- 
visions of M.E. (C. & IP.) Act, 1884, 
to all local elections, applied all of 
them “other than those mentioned in 
Section 37”—which is about as silly 
and circuitous as a Philadelphia 
lawyer could desire it to be. And this 
is an Act claiming to be a codifying 
and consolidating measure! 

If our correspondent still has any 
doubts, we may refer him to the 
“L.O.” for May, 1935. A scare had 
been set about by another eminent 
journal (which a week later corrected 
itself) and our own Head Office com- 
municated with the Home Office and 
obtained the ruling we have here 
given, and which was certainly the 
intention of the authors of the Act. 


Answers in Brief 


“L.”—A prosecution for personation 
can only be sustained on the evidence 
of two credible witnesses. In our 
opinion, the death of the presiding 
officer, who, besides the poll-clerk ana 
the voter, was the only person present, 
deprives the prosecution of a material 
witness, and the offender has escaped. 
Your circumstantial evidence of “A’s’” 
visit to the polling station, and the 
witnesses that may be called to swear 
to same, do not, in our opinion, suffice, 
because they cannot confirm the act 
of personation. “A's” own boast, even 
confirmed by witnesses, would not be 
of much avail in securing a convic- 
tion in face of a plea on “Not Guilty.” 


“Paul.’—The qualification for elec- 
tion to an Urban or Rural District 
Council is the same as for a Borough 
or County Council, ie., the candidate 
must be of full age and a British 
subject and be either (1) a Local 
Government Elector for the area of the 
local authority, (2) the owner of free- 
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hold or leasehold land within the area, 
or (3) a resident who has resided in the 
area for whole of the twelve months 
preceding the day of election. (See 
L.G. Act, 1933, Section 57.) 

In the case of election to a Parish 
Council only, the area of residence is 
extended so that if he has resided 
within three miles of the parish he is 
qualified. Note that “occupation” of 
land or premises, though it confers a 
vote, does not suffice to qualify for 
election, if the person is, in fact, not 
registered. 


“L."—To take away a ballot paper 
from a polling station is a serious 
offence, punishable in Parliamentary 
elections by imprisonment without the 
option of a fine, and in local elections 
by either or both a fine and imprison- 
ment. 

The ballot paper is a recent one, and 
if you display it or others come to 
know of your possession, you run the 
risk of being charged with larceny, 
even if, as you think, you cannot be 
prosecuted under the election Acts, 
because you received the paper from 
another. At least you can be called 
upon to give a satisfactory explanation 
of how you came by the paper, and 
your explanation must involve the 
friend you seek to shield. Please don’t 
play with these sort of things. You 
can land yourself in trouble and the 
Party in disrepute. 


‘Mac.”—The Local Government 
(Hours of Poll) Act, 1938, does not 
apply to District Council elections, and 
no extension of poll by application is 
possible in these elections. The hours 
of poll in such elections are those fixed 
by the County Council by general or 
special order, though the poll cannot 
be closed (except for disorder) between 
6 p.m. and 8 p.m. 

Incidentally, we are of the opinion 
that a sympathetic Home Secretary 
has the power under the L.G. Act, 
1933, to make the hours of poll the 
same as for borough or other elections, 
and it appears to us that he thus has 

ower also to extend the operation of 
the 1938 Act to District Council 
elections by Order in Council. 

Section 40 of L.G., 1933, gives the 
Secretary of State power to make rules 
“for fixing, or enabling the County 
Council, to fix” the hours during which 
the poll is kept open. Well. in 
framing the Election Rules, the Home 
Secretary just took the easiest course 
and passed the job of fixing the hours 


on to those stalwart defenders of 
democracy—the County Councils. He 
could have done otherwise. 


Ut. there is no penalty for 
failure on the part of a successful can- 
didate to take the declaration of 
acceptance of office, provided the 
person elected does not act. Every suc- 
cessful candidate must take the 
declaration before acting, or within 
two months of the seat becoming 
vacant. There is no need to attend 
at the clerk’s office, because the 
declaration may be made before any 
two members of the Council or before 
a magistrate or Commissioner for 
Oaths. 


“Never.”—A District Council can- 
not change its name except by consent 
of the County Council. 

“N. Mc.”—The return of election 
expenses is open to the inspection by 
any person on payment of a fee of one 
shilling. The accounts are so held for 
a period of two years, after which they 
may be destroyed. Copies of docu- 
ments may be obtained at the reason- 
able price of 2d. per 72 words. Borough 
and County Council election returns 
are kept for a period of twelve months 
only. There are no election returns 
in District Council elections (see 
another answer in this issue). 


“Victor.”—Yes, a person from out- 
side the Council may be elected as 
Chairman, if he is qualified to be a 
councillor and holds the necessary 
qualifications. The Chairman of the 
District Council is by virtue of his 
office a County Magistrate during the 
period he holds office: so is the Mayor 
or the Chairman of a County Council. 
These three officers embody the only 
instances of elected criminal jurisdic- 
tion in operation in this country. Don’t 
imperil an experiment by electing an 
unsuitable person merely to show the 
Advisory Committee “that they are 
not God: Almighty” (to use your words) 
in selecting magistrates. It won’t help 
our cause. 

“Anon.”—Usage, but certainly not 
Party rules, may or may not confer 
upon you the rights which you claim. 
Your action strikes us as overbearing: 
there is no surer way to have powet 
taken from you than to abuse it. Why 
not try to understand your brother 
officer and get his point of view? To 
start off with a personal dislike is a 
sure way to get an uncomfortable year 
of office with resulting damage to your 
Party. 
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The District Council Elections 
By JACK CUTTER 


lf my memory serves me right, it 
was a soothsayer in the second scene of 
the first act of “Julius Czsar’” who 
warned his totalitarian overlord to 
“Beware the Ides of March,” and 
according to Will Shakespeare’s version 
of early Roman politics, this forerunner 
of Old Moore was nobody’s fool, for 
the Ides of March that year proved 
an unhealthy time for the then 
political boss of the Infernal City. _ 

The Ides of March are with us again, 
bringing with them the annual cam- 
paigns for the Urban District Council 
elections. Here’s hoping this year’s 
Ides are full of ill omen for the far 
too many Tory majorities on our 
U.D.C.’s 

In the grand and glorious muddle 
which is Britain’s plan of local 
government, the U.D.C.’s have an 
uneasy place. A poky, one-horse town 
of 10,000 inhabitants may be a 
borough, with all the trimmings of a 
Mayor, Aldermen and Corporation, 
maces, robes, chains and insignia, and 
with control over its police, education 
and highways, while a thriving neigh- 
bour four or five times the size may 
be a mere Urban District, with powers 
limited to municipal chores. There 
are no logical reasons for this. Only 
historical ones, and some of these have 
a strong smell of mackerel. 

However, the fact remains that 
Urban District Councils are an impor- 
tant part of our scheme of local govern- 
ment, crazy as it may be, and the most 
effective of our local Labour Parties— 
those who are not busy tilting at wind- 
mills on two-headed donkeys—are 
having the busiest time of their vear. 

Many U.D.C. areas are still not 
divided into wards, and a third of the 
Council retires each April. In a recent 
analysis I made, I discovered that 
Labour strength on these Councils was 
considerably less than on those possess- 
ing ward divisions. As there has to 
be a reason for such a state of affairs. 
I searched around and think I have 
discovered it. In my opinion, it is 
largely due to the mistaken policy of 
many local parties who run only one 
or two candidates for a larger number 
of vacancies 

There are, say, five councillors to be 
elected and every burgess has five votes. 


The local Labour Party has an out- 
standing figure who will obviously 
make a first-class councillor. There is 
unanimous approval of his or her 
candidature. Let us, they argue, con- 
centrate on getting this nominee 
returned, and next year let us choose 
another equally suitable, and gradually, 
in the course of time, establish a strong 
and effective Labour Group of the 
ablest people in our local Movement. 


It sounds good, but it just doesn’t 
work out that way. What happens 
is that the burgesses go along to the 
polling-booth with five votes each. 
‘There may be a considerable number 
who are agreed that the Labour 
nominee is a first-class man and make 
their first cross for him with no hesi- 
tation. But only the few very keen 
party partisans will be content to use 
but one vote. The others—and they 
are invariably the vast majority— 
decide to use at least some of their 
other votes. They glance down the 
list and they say to themselves: 
“There’s old Bill Smith. He isn’t a 
bad old stick. Chairman of the 
British Legion and on the hospital 
committee. He’s worth a vote. And 
there’s Jim Robinson. He’s an A.R.P. 
Warden and runs the Old Folks’ Christ- 
mas Tea. I could do worse than vote 
for him.” And the chances are that 
they use their five votes before they 
deposit their ballot paper. The result, 
of course, is that anti-Labour nominees 
not only poll their own Party vote, but 
also poll a considerable section of the 
vote which is usually Labour, and the 
Labour nominee, though he may have 
had enough support to place him well 
among those elected if all his sup- 
porters had voted for him alone, is well 
down the poll. 


The solution plainly is to run as 
many Labour candidates as there are 
vacancies. To conduct vigorous propa- 
ganda and publicity, linking all the 
names together, and to make reason- 
ably sure that when the average 
elector enters the polling booth with 
the decision to vote for at least one 
Labour nominee, the names of the 
others spring automatically to his 
mind. So, if yours is one of the 
defaulting Parties in this respect, there 


(Concluded on page 52) 
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REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


ELECTION 
ENVELOPES 


There seems little doubt that the next General 

Election will take place during the present year, 

which means that you can now organise your 
voluntary workers to address envelopes early. 


Here is a special offer, secure your supplies at 
once—payment to be made after the Election. 
Free delivery and packing. 


SPEEDY SERVICE 
COMPETITIVE PRICES 
STANDARD QUALITIES 


Write for our new folder of Election Envelopes 
ORDERS CAN BE PLACED NOW 


Settlement after the Election 


South” London Envelope Co., Ltd. 
31 Perry Vale, LONDON, S.E. 23 
Phone: FOREST HILL 2284 (5 lines) 


Telegrams : Phone Forest Hill 2284 
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» MORTON'S 


Ask for free trial Model B. 63/-. 
Write for samp'es and list of carriage paid PAPER, STENCILS, 
ALL DUPLICATORS, as used by scores of D.L.P. 8, 


MORTON’S DUPLICATING MACHINES & SUPPLIES, 


ROTARY DUPLICATORS 


Equal hee to large rotary machines. 
odel C. Auto paper te ee 
a: 


21 GT. DOVER ST., LONDON, S.E.1. 


Labour Party Directory 
TE LL 
MONTHLY LIST OF CORRECTIONS 


Index Descrip- 


No. 
Gi2 


F26 
C38 
F52 
F57 
G86 
Fo7 


tion 


CD 
CD 
CD 
CD 
CD 
BD 
BD 


D113 CD 
D136 CD 


D137 CD 


Br59 
B166 
Br71 
Br7z 
Br84 
B203 
C209 
E247 
E249 
E252 
E260 
E265 


E267/9 BD 


BD 
BD 
BD 
BD 
DB 
CD 
CD 
BD 
BD 
BD 
BD 
BD 


D283 SB 


C309 
A316 


(E1®) 
BD 


Name of Organisation 


Cambridgeshire 
“Ge Ge DSL AR. 
Bodmin D.L.P. 


Chesterfield D.L.P. 


Tavistock D.L.P. 
North Dorset 
iD)sloel 2 
Silvertown DEP 
Bristol Central 
DaeAe 
Aldershot D.L.P. 
Dartford D.L.P. 
Dover D.L.P. 
Fairfield D.L.P. 
Ardwick D.L.P. 


Hulme D.L.P. 


Moss Side D.L.P. 


Salford West 
DELLA. 
Waterloo D.L.P. 


Bosworth D.L.P. 


Islington North 
Oye. 

Islington West 
Dees 

Brixton D.L.P. 


Bow & Bromley 
tees 


St. Pancras S.W. 
Dieses 

Southwark Boro.’ 
LO Raa bn 

Ealing D.L.P. 


Kettering D.L.P. 


Newcastle West 
ID al. 


Present Secretary and Address 

Mr. J. Kearsey, The Priory, Horningsea, Cam- 
bridge. 

Mr. D. C. N. WAKLEY, 1, Barras Street, Liskeard, 
Cornwall. 

Mr. D. Wesster, Labour Office, 638 Low Pave- 
ment, Chesterfield, Derbyshire. 

Mr. E. E. Green, The Shack, Dolvin Road, 

Tavistock, Devon. 

Mr. W. Simms, M.A., The Second House, 

Sheeplands Lane, Sherbourne, Dorset. 


Mr. P. Hughes, 58, Chantler Road, Custom 
House, London, E.16. 
Mr. G. CUNNINGHAM, 106, Barrow Road, Barton 


Hill, Bristol, 5. 

Mr. Janeway, 22, Pinehurst Cottages, N. Farn- 

borough, Hants. 

Mr. S. LEADBETTER, 26, Lowfield Street, Dartford, 
Kent. 

Miss GREENSTREET, 
Dover, Kent. 

Mr. J. K. ARrNoip, 14, Lilley Road, Fairfield, 

Liverpool, 7 

Coun. T. M. Larrap, J.P., 27, William Street, 
West Gorton, Manchester, 12. 

Mr. HH. WorsnEY, -.R.i5. 13, 
Hulme, Manchester. 

Mr. F. P. Evans, 105, Broadfield Road, Moss Side, 
Manchester, 14. 

Mr. S. C. Eacuss, 192, Lancaster Road, Salford, 6. 


Mr. J. L. Rothwell, 29, Hythe Avenue, Lither- 

land, Liverpool, 21. 

Mr. W. Bown, Boot & Shoe Union Offices, Wood 

Street, Earl Shilton, Leics. 

Mr. H. C. LirTLEwoop, 9, Pemberton Gardens, 

London, N.19. 

Mr. A. F. CouRTNEY, 318, Caledonian Road, 

London, N.1. 

Mr. A. W. JOHNSON, 21, Gresham Road, Stockwell, 
London, S.W.9 

Bes = NORE, 128, Bow Road, Bow, London, 


Mz i E. G. Hawkins, 263, Eversholt Street, 
London, N.W.1. 

ge A. E. Taytor, 51, Iliffe Street, London, 

17. 

Mr. E. GERKEN, 33, Meadvale Road, Ealing, 
London, W.5. 

Mr. W. T. Younc, Trade Union Offices, Club 
Street, Kettering, "Northants. 


Mr. KELLY, 2, Lindale Road, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 


Glenside, Temple Ewell, 


Duke Street, 
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_ Index Descrip- 


No. tion Name of Organisation 


Present Secretary and Address 


OS pet Ge Mr. F. J. McDonaLp, 9, Kiln Lonnen, Shilbottle, 


Alnwick, Northumberland. 
Mr. T. KENNEDY, 17, Westbourne Road, Walsall, 


Mr. F. Rosr, 57, Kirkley Gardens, Lowestoft, 
Suffolk. 

Mr. F. G. VERNON, 7, Westminster Avenue, 
Thornton Heath, Surrey. 

Mrs. J. P. GarpNeR, 51, Kew Bridge Court, 
London, W.4. 

Ms. F. Cores, Beech Cottage, Downs Wood, 
Epsom Downs, Surrey. 

Mrs. T. L. Poutton, Heyshott, Midhurst, Sussex. 

Mr. H. J. Cox, 84, Station Road, Westbury, 


Mr. F. Stryies, Wickhamford, Badsey, Evesham, 
Worcester. 
Mr. G. S. WILLIAMSON, 25, Torre Mount, Leeds, 


9 

Mr. B. Evans, 25, Fountain Street, Ferndale, 
Rhondda, Glam. 

H. Witttams, 13, Stepney ‘Terrace, 
Haverfordwest, Pembrokeshire. 

Mrs. ROBERTSON, 1 Kestrell Road, Glasgow, W.3. 

Mr. J. Morrat, 12, Eldindean Terrace, Bonnyrigg, 
Midlothian. 

Mr. J. Consoy, 5, Springfield Road, New Elgin, 
Elgin, Morayshire. 

McLAUGHLIN, 31, 

Greenock, Renfrews. 


Prospecthill Road, 


A319 CD 
ABS eA 
C351 SB Walsall D.L.P. 
Stafts. 
G366 CD ~—_— Lowestoft D.L.P. 
D370 BD ~~ Croydon North 
| al ret a 
D373 SB Richmond D.L.P. 
D377 CD Epsom D.L.P. 
D388 CD Chichester D.L-P. 
F4r2 CD Westbury D.L.P. 
Wilts. 
Cars CD Evesham D.L.P. 
A433 BD Leeds North East 
D.G.P: 
H490 BD -~—— Rhondda East 
DLP: 
Hsoqg CD Pembrokeshire Mr. W. 
D.L.P. 
eco, BD Partick D.L-P- 
Js67 CD Southern Mid. & 
Pebbles D.L.P. 
Js68 CD Moray & Nairn 
Bs OA ae 
Js72 SB Greenock T.C.& Mr. J. 
PP: 
DELETE 
Fs59 CD West Dorset 


Mr. B. HALLETT. 


FOR LIST OF PREVIOUS ALTERATIONS SEE LAST MONTH’S AND 
PREVIOUS MONTH’S ISSUES 
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SOME LITERATURE REPORTS 

We collected the following list of 
commendable literature sales from the 
Labour Party Literature Secretaries’ 


Profit on sales used to purchase 
leaflets for free distribution. 


Bulletin :— 

L. P. Willis, East Ward Literature 

Secretary, Sutton & Cheam (Surrey): 
480 pamphlets and over 300 copies of 
“Your Britain.” 
Door-to-door 
method. 
“This is the first year we have been 
going and we are hoping to split up 
the work in 1939 by dividing the 
Ward of 2,000 houses into sections 
each with its canvasser who will 
sell from door to door.” 


sales are the best 


Basil Hodson, Bishop’s Stortford Local 
Party, Herts.) :— 
326 pamphlets and 2,583 copies of 
“Your Britain No. 2.” 
“Your Britain’ best seller, most 
sales obtained from door to door, 
which can exceed 10/- in an evening. 
600 “Your Britain No. 2”? were sold 
in one week. 


Alfred Stewart, Kelvingrove (Glasgow) 


DAL.P: 

Over 600 “Your Britain No. 4” sold. 
Profit on this and other pamphlets 
£1 12s. The first sales attempt 
made by the Division. 


Mrs. F. B. Curr, Bromley Local Party 


(Kent). 

4,000 copies of “Your Britain”’ sold 
and 2,500 pamphlets. 

In addition over 1,500 pamphlets 
given away. Door-to-door sales the 
best method, also calls on members 
once in three months. One in two 
to four of the people called on 
purchase pamphlets in door-to-door 
sales depending on type of area and 
previous preparation. Leaflets are 
paid for out of profits on sales. 
Bromley have delivered 73,000 
leaflets in the 12 months. 
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R. E. Underwood, Norwood, D.L.P. 
(London). 
780 pamphlets sold in 1¢ months and 
500 “Your Britain.” 
Door to door sales the best method. 


James Foubister, Stromness Local 
Party (Orkney Island). 
252 pamphlets and 150 “Your 
Britain’ sold and 500 “Your 
Britain” given away. Sales secured 
at indoor and outdoor meetings and 
street sales on Saturday night. 
“We only have 50 members and the 
population is about 1,500. There are 
no Trade Union branches. We have 
given a standing order for the new 
leaflets for distribution to every 
house each month.” 


W. Turner, West Middlesbrough 
(Yorks.) 
“T attended 18 outside meetings 
selling £1 6s. worth of pamphlets. 
Forty-five inside meetings selling 
£3 12s. and £11 15s. 7d. at door to 
door ssales., WVotal WirG rss sea. 
Profit £4. Door-to-door sales are 
easily the best way, and I have had 
only two or three helpers. ‘Your 
Britain No. 3’ was the best seller.” 


Gwilym Williams, Ammanford Local 
Party (Wales). 
650 pamphlets and 326 ‘Your 
Britain” sold at meetings and ‘‘on 
the roads.” 


H. A. Franklin, Chingford Local Party 
(Essex). : 
540 pamphlets sold and 200 “Your 
Britain.” 

2,000 “Your Britain No. 4” given 
away. Sales effected at indoor 
meetings and party meetings. 


for PRESENT 
‘ }PROPAGANDA 


a e 
fe] 
Public Address Apparatus, 
QUIPME Amplifiers 
HIRE PURCHASE Loud Speakers, Microphone 
TERMS Radio Relay Equipment 
ARRANGED 


Talking Picture Apparatus 


FILM INDUSTRIES LTD. 
60, PADDINGTON STREET, W.1 
Phone: Welbeck 2293 


5856 


“The sales report does not seem very 
bright, but two years ago, the Party 
had never seen a pamphlet. We are 
getting a Literature Secretary 
appointed in each Ward (6) and { 
hope to increase our standing order 
from 12 to 72. Our aim is to sell 
over 2,000 pamphlets in 1939.” 


L. C. Turner, Luton Divisional Party 
(Beds.) 
Sales for three months 480 pamphlets 
and 10 dozen ‘Your Britain No. 2.” 
Sales effected at Party, Trade Union 
and Ward Meetings. ‘“‘I am pleased 
to report a steady increase. I have 
five Ward Literature Secretaries 
now, each of whom will organise 
door-to-door sales in their area. 
I use a slogan ‘Learn the Labour 
Way—By Reading Labour Pamphlets’ 
which seems effective. Trade Union 
branches are being tackled through 
the Trades Council.” 


Wm. Young, Harpurhey Local Party 
(Manchester.) 
465 pamphlets and 178 “Your 
Britain” sold at public meetings and 
door-to-door sales. 
“My experience is that mass meetings 
give the best selling results. I 
obtain the services of a reliable com- 
rade to assist me and get the Chairman 
to draw the attention of the people 
to any particular pamphlet I want 
to sell.” 


W. J. Daniel, Worcester D.L.P. 
100 pamphlets and 1,650 ‘Your 
Britain” sold. Heavy sales of “Your 
Britain No. 3” during special Head 
Office Campaign. £2 profit made 
for future propaganda. 


C. E. Boyle, South Ward, Romford 
(Essex) 
100 pamphlets and 750 ‘Your 
Britain” sold at Ward meetings and 
Sunday morning canvass for mem- 
bership. 


James Dunlop, 
(Scotland) 
500 pamphlets and 2,500 ‘Your 
Britain” at door-to-door and open- 
air meetings. ‘“‘Door-to-door sales 
are certainly the most effective.” 


Dumfries 


D.L.P; 


John Graham, Govan D.L.P. (Glasgow) 
6,000 copies of “Your Britain No. 4” 
sold. 

Door-to-door sales very successful. 
Over £3 profit made. 


